THE  KING AND THE  PRIME MINISTER

ation and, on this occasion, the Socialists joined in the cheer-
ing. Most of them trusted Mr. Baldwin not to misuse the
frightening opportunity that had come to him.

Fort Belvedere had never been described in fulness to the
people of England. It was the King's independent home,
upon which he had spent much affection. Now, the thoughts
of everyone turned upon the house, in which his fatal love
had matured. The knowledge of his unhappiness was painful
to all sensitive people, but emotion could not drown the
certain knowledge that the only way to nobleness for him was
through renunciation. In the days that followed, when re-
turned soldiers talked over his abdication, they sometimes
murmured against him: he had always promised them so

much. "I want all ex-Service men-----to look on me as a

comrade/' he had said to them, and it had not seemed possible
that he could turn from his vows. They said, with simple
truth, "We had to give up our girls and leave our wives for
our country/' The magnitude of his world, compared with
the simplicity of theirs, made no difference to the issue.

The King's life had been a pathway of promises, from the
day when he walked in Carnarvon Castle to vow to his
father that he would always be a "husband" to his people.
These pledges were recalled during the last week of his reign.
Business men in Manchester were able to remember the day
when he leaned across a table and said, "I shall always pull
my weight." Even the dusky Maoris in New Zealand were
able to think of the day when he said to them, "I will ever
keep before me the pattern of Victoria, the great Queen." In
almost every land of the earth, over a period of twenty years,
he had frowned, with the earnestness which had always made
his utterances attractive, and had promised that his heart and
his talents belonged to the people. It did not seem possible
that he would turn from this good history to embrace the
smaller needs of his heart.
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